The Burden of the Mystery
the earth to a desert. He may see messianism as mere lust for
power, and praise only solitude and withdrawal. Yet a hover-
ing pity for humanity finds expression in another repeated
symbol: the injured hawk or eagle. The bird whose blood
burns for flight, the wild carnivorous creature maimed and
caged, is shown in Cawdor (where it is subordinate to the in-
cest motif of. a modern Phaedra) as 'the archetype body of
life', passionate, wounded, and bound. And in the passage in
which the eagle image is given significance, the poet, though
seeing life as the 'scape-goat of the greater world', admires and
accepts it:
A torch to burn in with pride, a necessary
Ecstasy in the run of the cold substance...
The frustration and horror of energy thrust inward upon
itself, the anguish of power blinded or with torn wings, alter-
nates with the theme of love, tender and helpless, as in The
Laying Shepherdess, or that of love, possessive and distorting,
as instanced by Barclay in The Women At Point Sur, by the
image of Jesus in Dear Judas. Whether or not belated revul-
sion from his early religious training disgusted Jeffers with
the anthropocentric view, his disgust is mated to a great com-
passion, doubly wounding because it is half-scornful of itself.
He cannot find tragedies violent enough, he cannot show
physical torture, mental anguish, grinding enough, to satisfy
this cruel hatred and this ravaging pity. His plots, mostly
woven out of gossip and old tales of the countryside, enlarged
by legendary associations, are overwrought, and have roots in
racial myth so obscure or so literary that they engage us only
superficially. Moreover, the extravagance of horrors heaped on
horror is paralleled by a language which does not always
escape the perils of rhetoric. Exciting though these narratives
are at first reading, one returns to them neither for the inter-
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